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From the Bookshelves 


The Bogey of Economic Maturity. By George Terborgh. 
Chicago, Machinery and Allied Producf$ Institute (221 
North LaSalle Street), 1945. $3.00. 

The significance of this book is out of all proportion to 
the attention it appears to have received outside of techni- 
cal circles. It is the first systematic attempt to refute the 
theory which among its critics goes by the name of the 
“mature economy theory,” though that is the most com- 
plimentary term they use to characterize it. Mr. Terborgh 
prefers the adjective “stagnationist.” The chief expositor 
and defender of the theory in this country is Professor 
Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard. It is reflected in the famous 
TNEC Report, in the reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board, and in great measure in the thinking 
and writing of liberals in recent years. Religious leaders 
have been much influenced by it. 


In brief, the theory maintains that our economic system 
tends to give inadequate opportunity for private invest- 
ment ; that technological progress makes it possible to re- 
place equipment, and to finance such expansion as is called 
for, largely out of corporate savings; that the economic 
system generates savings beyond the possibilities of their 
utilization, thus precluding the emergence of great new 
industries ; that these savings therefore pile up as surplus 
capital seeking investment ; that this pressure of idle funds 
creates depressions; that the only way to prevent these 
recurrent dislocations is through timed and planned gov- 
ernment expenditures to offset the trend toward stagna- 
tion. These are characteristics of a “mature economy,” 
induced in part by the passing of the physical frontier and 
the slackening of population growth. 

Mr. Terborgh subjects these propositions to detailed 
examination and one by one buries them in a pile of 
statistical evidence. He offers proof that no significant 
relation exists between rates of population growth and per 
capita production; that the much talked of closing of the 
physical frontier in 1890 had no visible effect on the rate 
of capital formation; that “the necessity for a spectacular 
‘new’ industry for the support of investment, if it ever 
existed, is rapidly disappearing,” and that in any case the 
course of technological progress is unpredictable; that 
even assuming the “maturity” of the economy, it would 
not have the alleged effect on investment opportunity ; 
that there is no visible trend toward the increase of self- 
sufficiency (internal financing) on the part of industrial 
corporations ; that the assumed tendency on the part of 
the country as a whole to “oversave” is without founda- 
tion in fact through sixty years of history prior to 1929. 
Coming to the great depression, Mr. Terborgh finds the 
“maturity” theory inadequate to explain it. 


The arguments, of course, are technical and leave room 
for much technical debate. Mr. Terborgh’s analysis does 
not completely dispose of the issue. But his array of 
statistical proofs cannot be lightly pushed aside by eco- 
nomic liberals who accept readily the contention that 
capitalism is decadent. It should be noted that the author 
begins by recalling the rosy pronouncement of Mr. 
Hoover’s Committee on Recent Economic Changes: “Our 
situation is fortunate, our momentum is remarkable.” 
This, he remarks, was “six months before the onset of the 
greatest depression of all time.” 

Mr. Terborgh’s diagnosis is the orthodox one: the great 
need is “an abundance of funds willing to take risks in 
the hope of profit.” Risk capital must be encouraged, for 
it is “the dynamic that energizes the whole process of 
private investment.” But he is not unmindful of the fact 
that a successful attack on what he regards as untenable 
economic theories will leave a grievous problem to be 
solved. It will remain the responsibility of “economic 
statesmanship, both public and private,” to evolve “means 
and policies to banish the spectre of prolonged depressions 
and mass unemployment.” F. Ernest Johnson. 
Director’s Report. International Labor Conference. Mon- 

treal, International Labor Office, 1945. $1.00 

The I.L.O. offers interesting comment on the political 
perspective and economic background of the world social 
situation, and policies and future outlook in the social field, 
and on its own activities during 1945. 

Some trends of social policy have special present signif- 
icance. An encouraging factor appears in the growing 
tendency toward comprehensive and coordinated attack 
upon the problem of full employment through national 
employment policies. Another is the growing collabora- 
tion between public authorities and employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations. It has grown out of the close coopera- 
tion in war production which enabled occupational organi- 
zations in industry to become familiar with the complex 
mechanism of modern economy and to appreciate the close 
interdependence of social and economic problems. The 
compatibility of the full utilization of national resources 
with the maintenance of individual and collective freedom 
was demonstrated, “given voluntary collaboration.” 

Except for relatively short periods of acute emergency, 
gains in the matters of hours of work, paid vacations, etc., 
have been maintained. Translation of principles of wo- 
men’s work into practical rules is needed; and regulation 
of child labor is urgent in the light of long-term considera- 
tions in postwar reconstruction. 

Interest in industrial health has been spurred by the 
manpower shortage, and in spite of war preoccupations 
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“important programs for the future structure of social 
security have been elaborated and substantial reforms and 
improvements” have been realized in numerous countries. 

The housing shortage is likely to have an important ef- 
fect upon the nature of industrial activity everywhere and 
especially in war-devastated countries. 

Government control of the use of land has become al- 
most general in consequence of the reconstruction planning 
necessitated by war depletions. The status and working 
conditions of agricultural workers are receiving more at- 
tention. The cooperative movement continued its “quiet, 
steady growth.” 

Increased industrialization is reviving interest in the 
whole demographic problem. The question of migration is 
related to the different rates of natural population in- 
crease. JExisting inequalities in the ratio of population 
to resources will be exaggerated in the coming period by 
the fact that death rates in the East are declining faster 
than birth rates. These inequalities must be studied in 
connection with the recent emergence of positive popula- 
tion policies in many countries and the “general trend 
toward the organized social control of human affairs.” 

Edith Trotter. 
Wartime Mission in Spain. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1945. $3.00. 

This volume is a “personal account” of Professor 
Ilayes’ experience as American Ambassador to Spain 
during the war years. He explains carefully in the “Intro- 
ductory Note” that it is not “official” but “rather an his- 
torian’s candid and factual record of what he saw and 
knew at first-hand.” He describes the gradual change of 
attitude on the part of the Spanish government from that 
of a “non-belligerent” in 1942 to one of “benevolent neu- 
trality” by 1945. 

Professor Hayes concludes that “throughout” his resi- 
dence in Spain “the large majority of the Spanish people 
greatly desired (1) to stay out of the international strug- 
gle, (2) to avoid recurrence of civil war, and (3) to be 
friendly with the English-speaking democracies, especially 
with the United States.” This was true both of the mass 
of “Leftists” and almost all of the Rightist” groups in 
the government, which he describes as “essentially a coali- 
tion rather than a single-party government.” As long as 
General Franco believed that an Axis victory was “inevi- 
table,” he “let Hitler and indeed the world believe that 
he was pro-Axis. .. . At least from the date of his dis- 
missal of Serrano Sufier from the Foreign Office and the 
leadership of the Falange, in September, 1942. General 
Franco guided or backed the responsible officials of his 
government in approximating Spain’s official position to 
the pro-Allied position of the large majority of the Span- 
ish people.” After September, 1942, Spain gave the Allies 
“significant facilities.’ These included “free transit” 
through Spain for “more than 25,000 volunteers (mostly 
French)”; evacuation, without internment of Allied mili- 
tary fliers who were forced to land in Spain, and oppor- 
tunity for “economic warfare with the Axis on Spanish 
territory” by “pre-emptive buying” of goods Germany 
wanted. 

He declares that he holds “no brief for General Franco's 
government” but he would “leave Spain to the Spaniards. 
Left to themselves, they are no menace to their neighbors 
or to the peace of the world, and they are a people whose 
tradition and temperament are inflexibly opposed alike to 
domestic regimentation and to interference from abroad.” 

The sharp disagreement between those who would accept 
Professor Hayes’ thesis and those who are convinced that 
Franco must be overthrown has been brought into sharp 


focus in recent weeks by the discussions in the United 
Nations. One thing which the writer emphasizes is sober. 
ing to thoughtful readers: that on several occasions pres. 
sure from extremists in America who wanted Franco's 
overthrow actually led to the adoption of a policy toward 
Spain which hindered our own military forces. This, Pro. 
fessor Hayes insists, was true when failure to supply avi- 
ation gasoline meant stopping the Spanish commercial 
airlines on which both the American and British embassies 
depended for quick contacts with Lisbon, Gibraltar and 
Algiers. It was true in April, 1943, when the shipment 
of petroleum was stopped to Spain without consultin 
either the Combined Chiefs of Staff or the British, who 
depended on Spain for certain vital materials. Again, he 
declares, in 1943, when the State Department demanded 
an immediate embargo of all wolfram shipments from 
Spain with no quid pro quo, “numerous important engage- 
ments . . . were rendered extremely difficult and largely 
fruitless” for several months. 

Such incidents as these highlight the extraordinary dif- 
ficulty of securing within a democracy a unified policy 
which makes possible genuinely coordinated military and 
diplomatic action. Inez M. Cavert. 


Work Experience in Secondary Education; A Study of Part- 
Time School and Work Programs. By Harold J. Dillon, 
New York, National Child Labor Committee, 1946. $1.00. 
This is the report, released just as we go to press, of 

a study made under the auspices of the National Child 

Labor Committee. It was begun in February, 1945, while 

the wartime programs were still in full operation. Mr. 

Dillon was given leave of absence by the Connecticut State 

Board of Education to conduct the study with the aid 

of an advisory committee consisting of educators, social 

workers, business men and labor leaders. 

The objectives of the study were to find out (1) whether 
there was evidence that these work-experience programs 
had definite educational value for students who, for one rea- 
son or another, were not well adjusted in the regular curric- 
ulum; (2) whether the students obtained better jobs and 
better working conditions under school controlled work 
programs than they obtained in the after-school jobs they 
found for themselves; (3) what methods of organization 
and administration produced the best results; (4) what 
schools, employers, labor, parents and students thought 
- the programs and of their continuance on a permanent 
vasis. 

Representative examples of work-experience programs 
under school supervision were studied by Mr. Dillon in 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Tulsa, Orange 
(Texas), Oakland, Sacramento, Detroit, Grosse Point 
(Mich.), Minneapolis and Torrington (Conn.), They 
were all “four-four” programs (four hours of school and 
four hours of work) where the schools took responsibility 
for placement and supervision and school credit was al- 
lowed for the work. For the most part they were limited 
to students 16 years of age and over, though some pro- 
grams included students of 14 and 15. 


The conclusion states: “The evidence obtained in this 
study of work-experience programs organized during the 
war years suggests: (1) that such programs, if they are 
to be continued, will need careful evaluation and the adop- 
tion of definite procedures and safeguards that could not 
always be provided in the many rapidly developed, and 
often large-scale, programs that were set up under war- 
time pressures; and (2) that such programs, though they 
should not be regarded as the solution of all the problems 
in secondary education, may become one of the many 
resources that will be developed to provide more meaning- 
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ful educational experience for secondary school students 
than the usual school curriculum now does.” Under proper 
safeguards part-time employment under the school-work 
Jan “can be a factor in keeping out of the full-time labor 
market some students who would otherwise drop out of 
school as soon as they reach the end of the compulsory 
school attendance age.” F. E. J. 


Science, Liberty and Peace. By Aldous Huxley. New York, 

Fellowship Publications, 1946. 50 cents. 

In the foreword to this edition of his essay Aldous Hux- 
ley states his thesis that science is beneficent or harmful 
“according to the nature of the social context in which 
it is pursued and the purposes for which it is applied.” 
He holds that “in a context of nationalism and centraliza- 
tion of power, science and technology can only be the ever 
more efficient enemies of liberty and peace.” 

Applied science, Mr. Huxley argues, now abets the 
centralization of power by extending large-scale mass 
production and mass distribution over ever larger areas 
of industrial and agricultural economy, creating economic 
and social insecurity, instead of providing to individuals 
or groups the cheap and simple, but effective, means of 
production for the local market. Centralized finance, he 
says, begets centralized industry, which in turn centralizes 
population, which then becomes progressively dependent 
upon finance and industry. In state socialism Mr. Hux- 
ley sees only “the complete and final centralization of eco- 
nomic as well as political power.” Trade unions he con- 
siders “‘as subject to gigantism and centralization as are 
the industries to which they are related.” 

It is not, Mr. Huxley believes, inevitable that the re- 
sults of disinterested scientific research should be applied 
for the benefit of centralized finance, industry and govern- 
ment. They could serve to increase “the economic self- 
sufficiency and consequently the political independence of 
small owners, working either on their own or in coopera- 
tive groups, concerned not with mass distribution, but 
with subsistence and the supply of a local market.” 
Scientific activity must be internationally planned for the 
achievement of predetermined political, social and eco- 
nomic ends that are humane and reasonable. Technicians 
and scientists must develop a conscious and deliberate 
policy of furthering such aims. 


Mr. Huxley’s remedy has more resemblance to 
Gandhi’s theories than to the United States policy of e&- 
panding international trade. He advocates regional self- 
sufficiency in food production and in the production of 
power for industry, agriculture and transportation. He 
believes the consequent diminution in international trade 
would allow nationalist passions to “lose their intensity.” 
He argues that such regional development would aid the 
“decentralization of production and population and the 
creation of a new type of agrarian society making use of 
cheap and inexhaustible power for the benefit of individual 
small holders or self-governing, cooperative groups.” 

Like everything this author writes his argument is pro- 
vocative of thought. 


The Christian Mission Among Rural People. Study No. Ill 
in the World Mission of Christianity. New York, Foreign 
Missions Conference, 1945. $1.50. 

A group of Christian scholars explore and affirm the 
meaning of Christianity for rural life and the meaning 
of rural life for Christianity, throughout the world. The 
authors are all identified with missions among rural 
people. 

This comprehensive and well-organized report origi- 
nated among a group of rural missionaries on furlough. 
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They were aware of an increasing specialization in the 
work of the numerous rural missionaries. They sought 
for themselves and for others ‘an over-all picture” of an 
important part of the Christian Movement. Soon a study 
group was functioning under the chairmanship of Arthur 
T. Mosher. The study was sponsored by the Rural Mis- 
sions Cooperating Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, of which John H. Reisner is secretary. 

Recent experience of rural missions among rural people, 
the group reports, reveal peculiar contributions of rural 
living in the development of religious experience. Parti- 
cipation in the creative processes of agriculture and rural 
life brings man close to the creative heart of the universe. 
These writers also stress the “primary importance” of the 
family for the church. They are much aware of the need 
for the church to become “‘a true community.” 

One half of the world is rural. From the experiences 
of missions large and small, the authors have deduced the 
nature of the principles and the details of the programs 
of a band of workers and a variety of institutions. They 
quote extensive source materials, and append “a rural 
bookshelf” as well as lengthy bibliographies. Through it 
all, they have revealed once more that the essential tasks 
of a church are the same in India as in Indiana. 

Benson Y. Landis. 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Its Orign and 
Development. By Brailsford R. Brazeal. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1946. $3.00. 

A dramatic struggle by a group of Negro workers to 
develop a national labor organization is shown here in 
authoritative language for the first time. The terrific re- 
action against their effort over a long period of years is 
outlined and described, with documents from many 
sources. The narrative includes reprisals against leaders 
of the Brotherhood by the Pullman Company, as well as 
efforts to develop and maintain a company union. The 
courage and tenacity of A. Philip Randolph, who had 
never been a Pullman porter but who joined hands with 
the Pullman employes, some of whom lost their jobs, are 
shown with sufficient clarity to make this account a monu- 
ment to his leadership. 

The leaders tried amicable approaches to the company 
first. On being rebuffed, they sought help through all 
avenues of private and public opinion, including the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. Failing to influence the com- 
pany by these means, they decided to turn to the govern- 
ment for protection and redress through both legislation 
and the courts. 

They attacked the Pullman Employes’ Representation 
Plan and other agencies suspected of Pullman Company 
support. They built up support and finally won endorse- 
ment, advice and a little financial help from the American 
Federation of Labor. But Randolph had to fight the Ho- 
tel and Restaurant Workers’ Union which claimed juris- 
diction over the few federal local unions of Pullman por- 
ters that had received charters from the Executive Council 
of the A. F. L. The Brotherhood itself operated under 
such a federal charter from 1929 to 1936. Randolph 
and other officials continued to act, often without salary 
and without money for headquarters expenses, until in 
June, 1936, the Executive Council of the A.F.L. issued 
the Brotherhood an international charter. This gave Ran- 
dolph standing in the A.F.L. Convention. Every year 
since then he has made outstanding addresses, waging 
“the most consistent fight against color clauses and dis- 
criminatory practices of several of the Federation’s na- 
tional and international unions ever to be carried on.” 

The Brotherhood lived through twelve years of such 
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struggle until full contractual relations were secured with 
the Pullman Company. The first contract was signed in 
1937. Now the Brotherhood has the right to represent 
all Pullman employes under the Railway Labor Act of 
1934. Through negotiations minimum wages for Pullman 
porters were raised in 1943. Minimum rates range from 
$137.50 a month for porters “not in charge” with less 
than two years of service to $168.75 for porters “in 
charge” with more than fifteen years of service. The 
hours of work on runs have been standardized at 240 a 
month. Thus the mileage basis for wages is eliminated. 
Dining car waiters, red caps, train porters and other 
Negro workers on American railroads have been aided 
toward organization. George F. Haynes. 


Pioneers of Tomorrow or Call to American Youth. By Hans 

Weil, New York, Association Press, 1945. $1.25. 

The author of this stimulating little book was formerly 
an associate professor at the University of Frankfurt-am- 
Main. He urges American young people to realize that 
they are the “pioneers of tomorrow.” “The new America 
of today is calling you to service for the America of to- 
morrow.” If this is to come true, however, young people 
must clarify their thinking and establish their own scale 
of values. Then they will be able to decide what they 
want for the future. Having a task, whatever it is, will 
make them “richer in every aspect of life.” Once that 
task has been found, they will soon find themselves “much 
less concerned with success and much more concerned 
with fulfilment.” Among the needed tools are cultivation 
of the mind, adequate relationships with family, friends 
and teachers, and development of the “objective values of 
realms like art, poetry, music.” Youth who would be 
pioneers must fight “against the spirit of buying and sell- 
ing.” They need to find out “the deeper meaning of the 
difference between quantity and quality of goods.” Ade- 
quate preparation for the task “means to be strong and 
open-minded enough” for self-correction when it is needed. 


Soldiers of God. By Christopher Cross in collaboration with 
Major General William R. Arnold. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, Inc., 1945. $2.75. 

Many readers will welcome this book by a layman 
about the services of the army chaplains. He brings to- 
gether a host of vivid stories of the services of chaplains 
under widely varying conditions—at Pearl Harbor, as 
Japanese captives, at the front line, in interfaith relations, 
in training camps in this country, and in work with the 
men about to be discharged. 

A list of chaplain casualties during the war by denomi- 
nation, nature of casualty and decoration is included. 
Thirty-four official Signal Corps photographs showing the 
work of the chaplains in many different situations is also 
appended. I. M.C. 


Poland and Russia; 1919-1945. By James T. Shotwell and 
oye M. Laserson. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1945. 
In this little book two distinguished scholars, respec- 

tively director of the Division of Economics and History, 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and visit- 

ing professor of philosophy at Columbia University, out- 

line the history of relations between Poland and Russia 
from 1919 to 1945. It analyzes the attitudes of the differ- 
ent parties to the dispute (Poland, Soviet Russia, the 

Ukraine and White Russia) and of those interested in its 

settlement. The problem of the Polish-Russian frontier 

is much more than a question of territory; it is “but the 
symbol of the cleavage between the governments of Po- 


land and Russia,” because of Polish objections to Russian 
Communism. Agrarian reform is of “major importance 
in the settlement.” It is also “one of the main elements 
in the division between the Polish leaders themselves,” 
Great Britain, the authors points out, did not go to war 
in 1939 to guarantee to Poland all its territory. “Great 
Britain never at any time gave a guarantee for any 
specific line between Poland and Russia.” But Polish 
leaders so interpreted the treaty of 1939. I. M. C, 


We include in this issue a passage from Dr. Adolf Kel- 
ler’s Amerikanisches Christentum Heute (American 
Christianity Today). The translation is by Inez M. Cay- 
ert of our research staff. To most of our readers it will 
be self-explanatory. The passage follows: 


“The third phase of the European theological influence 
[on America] began with the great ecumenical world 
conferences when America came into close touch not only 
with European friends and organizations but also with the 
theological differences, which first became clear to them 
in this close relationship. The first theological encounter, 
for example Stockholm in 1925, aroused at first amaze- 
ment and surprise. It was so much the greater because 
this Life and Work conference seemed to come within 
the bounds of the Social Gospel and the American social 
program of the churches. But as soon as the theological 
foundations of this common church-social movement were 
considered it was evident that it was a matter of entirely 
different theological bases. The European Lutherans who 
were perhaps most critical of the Social Gospel in Amer- 
ica as in Europe based their social ethics on Luther's 
doctrine of vocation, in Sweden perhaps on the doctrine 
of Agape. The Reformed Churches rested theirs on fur- 
thering the Will of God who must come as sovereign into 
every type of activity. The Anglicans built their social 
teachings on the Incarnation, the flesh becoming Word, 
which also must be similiarly furthered in social renewal; 
the Methodists on the pitying and saving divine love. 
Everywhere behind a practical movement a theology came 
to light in regard to which people misunderstood each 
other or drew apart from each other. 

“The American optimism and constructive idealism of 
the Social Gospel considered this deep theological basis 
superfluous. Was it then necessary to support with a 
theology the clear practical will which was obvious in the 
Gospel of Christ? The lack of understanding and misun- 
derstanding of this theological background was one of 
the reasons—after the political—why the young ecumeni- 
cal movement .. . could not reach a stronger common 
action. To the Americans the European theology which 
also demanded a theological foundation for a practical 
movement was an obstacle, a superfluous burden, a bit 
of European ecclesiastical pedantry. To Europeans the 
untheological Social Gospel, the lack of a theological 
basis, was a fault which could not simply be covered with 
the mantle of love but called for criticism and serious 
discussion. The British, especially the Scottish theo- 
logians, acted as mediators here. This phase of theologi- 
cal astonishment and amazement, of theological misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation, of fumbling toward a com- 
mon basis led to a discussion which was the more difficult 
since there was no common theological vocabulary be- 
tween the theologies of the different generations and 
churches. Also the ecumenical movement could not create 
it so rapidly. Besides the European theology did not pre- 
sent to the Americans a unified readily convincing com- 
mon front.” 
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